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WORKS OF JOHN BAGNOLD BURGESS, A.R.A. 




F the idea which originated the word ''genius" 
had been true, it would have become a matter 
of debate whether or not this faculty was here- 
ditary ; for the tutelary god, or demon, which- 
ever he might be, whiD is thus designated, 
presided only over the life, fortunes, and destiny 
of each individual. But the old superstition 
belonged to the dark ages, and the facts and philosophy of 
more enlightened times alike prove that genius may be, though 
it comparatively seldom is, handed down from one generation to 
another; or, with some divergence, may be the ;pro;perty of 
more than one member of the same family. Dr. Johnson's 
definition of the word can hardly be said to be conclusive, that 
genius was ''the possession of a mind of large general power 
accidentally determined in some particular direction." We 
should rather suggest that it is the ownership of the highest 
mental faculties, the direction of which' is determined by special 
tastes, these regulating the others either in the path of Art or 



Science. Admitting this, and knowing how greatly the faculty 
of taste is decided by habit, education, and association, we 
can readily understand that this most exalted gift is not unfre- 
quently manifested in those who, bearing the same name, are 
but different branches from one root. Without enumerating 
those gigantic intellects which have taught the very elements 
to be man's servants, we recall a few of the many families that 
have made the world richer and more beautiful by the Art 
genius bestowed on them. Earliest in the rank of painters were 
the three Bellinis ; next we note Paul Veronese, the son of a 
sculptor and the father of two painters ; later on in history the 
Carracci, brothers and cousin. In the great northern schools we 
know of the three Teniers, the elder and younger David, and 
the less distinguished Abraham ; the two families of the Van 
de Veldes ; and the three brothers Wouvermans ; while our 
own times record kinsmen who are more or less sharers of 
like talents. Foremost among them is the family of the 
Landseers, fathers, sons, and grandsons, two of them distin- 




The Barber s Prodigy. 



guished both as painters and engravers ; then again the three 
Linnells, most charming delineators of our lovely English scenery 
in all the beauty of hay, wheat, and barley fields. Notably, 
too, ranks the name of Ward for four generations. The talents 
of the late Edward Goodall, the eminent engraver, are abun- 
dantly inherited, though in a different form, by his three sons, 
Frederick, Walter, and Edward ; and without mentioning others, 
we add to our list the families of Pickersgill, D. Cox, and Stone, 
sharing the same name and attaining good artistic distinction. 
But there are few men who can say, as Mr. J. B. Burgess is able 
to do, that he. inherits his love of Art from five generations. His 
great-grandfather, Thomas Burgess, was a very able teacher of 



painting in about the middle of the last century : it was no little 
honour to him that he was master to the celebrated Gains- 
borough, and both as an historical and landscape painter he 
achieved some distinction, William Burgess, son of the last- 
named artist, was a portrait painter, and, like his father, also a 
successful teacher. For upwards of thirty years he was an 
exhibitor, first at the Society of Artists, and later at the Royal 
Academy. He died in 1812. Mr. H. W. Burgess, the father of 
the gentleman whose career and works form the subject of this 
notice, was landscape painter to King William IV. He had a 
great reputation as a draughtsman, and though we have not 
happened to see his works for some years, we can quite well 
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recall the broad and effective style which characterizes his 
drawings in pencil. We have heard that he generally began on 
the left-hand corner of his paper and finished as he went, work- 
ing always with very broad pencils, made expressly for him. It 
would be well if what is said of his very highly coloured paint- 
ings were true also of many more modern pictures, that " they 
stand fast in colour." To this gifted family also belonged the 
late Mr. John Burgess, of Leamington, an admirable water- 
colour artist ; and also Mr. Thomas Burgess, who died at a 
very early age in 1807. Thus directly and collectively — for we 



believe we might also have mentioned other relatives — Mr. John 
Bagnold Burgess inherits his love of Art. 

Born in London in 1830, he became at an early age a pupil 
of Mr. Leigh, of Newman Street, studying also at the British 
Museum and at the Royal Academy, where he gained the great 
silver medal of the year 1851 for the best drawing from life. 
He inaugurated his public career the following year by exhibit- 
ing at the Academy a small picture bearing the unassuming 
title of ' A Fancy Sketch,' and in 1853 one called ' The Answer.' 
* Meditation ' was the subject of his contribution in 1855, from 




Benighted. 



which date Mr. Burgess's name has never been absent from the 
Academy catalogues. * Second Edition,' ' The Fisherman's 
Family,' 'Home Thoughts,' and 'Not his Ship,' were among 
his early pictures. About the year 1858, in company with his 
friend Mr. Long, A.R.A., and with the inducement of having 
family connections residing in Seville, Mr. Burgess went to 
Spain, a visit which seems to have given him a bias in favour 
of Spanish subjects almost exclusively, and caused him to be 
frequently compared with the late John PhilHp, R.A. ' Cas- 
tilian Almsgiving' was the result of his acquaintance with the 
picturesque costumes and striking figures of this gay and sunny 



land ; it appeared in the rooms at Trafalgar Square in 1859, 
and was spoken of in the Art Jour7ial as " a felicitous study, 
carefully drawn, well painted, and strictly national." The 
exhibits in i860 and the two succeeding years were ' Duty,' 
' Portio mea, Domine,' and 'Waiting ;' in 1863, ' A Spanish Post 
Office,' of which we spoke with strong commendation; it was 
succeeded by ' Before the Battle.' But the chef-d'csuvre of the 
artist at this period, and upon which so much of his reputation 
has been founded, was one of the most popular pictures of the 
exhibition of 1865, ' Bravo, Toro ! ' a Spanish bull-fight. The 
encounter itself is not seen, but the spectators of it are grouped 
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together on the canvas with striking and vivid reaUty. We are 
permitted to engrave this clever and characteristic work, the 
third of our cuts. Terrible excitement, amounting to savage- 
ness, is depicted on the faces of the male sig-ht-seers ; and 
horrible eagerness adds to the repulsiveness of features which, 
at least under these circumstances, are scarcely human. The 
contrast between these and the women occupying the box above 
is great ; coldly, and almost calmly, they wait the issue of the 
barbarous contest, caring nothing for the life of the man or the 
suffering of the beast. That this is the result of habit and 
custom by no means reconciles us to the strange loss of all the 
tenderness and kindness which are woman's proudest qualities. 



But the artist is true and skilful in his delineation of this phase 
of Spanish life, and we cordially commend the talent which 
represents it so faithfully. The rich costumes and natural 
grouping are most admirable. 

'Selling Fans at a Spanish Fair,' in the Royal Academy of 
1866, is a more pleasing subject, but necessarily has in it less 
of character ; yet the execution is brilliant, and the work received 
great attention, as did the 'Students of Salamanca' of 1867. 
" A work of great mark " was our brief but pointed criticism on 
Mr. Burgess's picture in the Academy of 1869, *A Spanish 
Monk :' the breadth of shadow and the decisive individuality of 
character are worthy of Zurbaran for vigour, and the handhng 




Bravo, Toro ! 



is hardly surpassed by Caravaggio. The land of the Cid in the 
two following years again afforded materials for this artist's 
work, but in 1871 he deserted her sunny shores and returned to 
his own country for materials. * A Visit to the Nursery ' is a 
delightful and homely scene, without the sentimentality with 
wjiich some would have treated it. About this time Mr. Burgess 
and his companion and fellow-traveller, Mr. Long, passed a 
winter in Tangiers ; and in 1872 Mr. Burgess resumed his 
Spanish subjects, painting * The Gitano Rico ' and ' Kissing 
Relics in Spain,' both receiving full meed of praise, as did his 
representations of Moorish life in the exhibition of 1873, 'The 
Rush for Water, a Scene during the Ramadan in Morocco,' and in 
1874 'The Presentation — English Ladies visiting a Moor's House.' 



The first of our cuts is from a very clever picture, * The 
Barber's Prodigy,' which called forth unqualified commenda- 
tion in 1875, when it adorned the walls of Burlington House. 
It is humorous without being vulgar — full of vivacity without 
exaggeration. The barber has found the entrance of some neigh- 
bours and two priests an irresistible temptation to display his 
son's artistic talents, in droll disregard of his unfortunate cus- 
tomer, who is left, with lathered face and enveloped form, a 
prisoner till the proud father chooses to return to his rightful 
calHng. We can hardly wonder at the slightly impatient atti- 
tude which seems to protest against the interruption, though it 
contrasts amusingly with the abstracted unconcern of the fond 
parent. That the ' Prodigy ' is considered the future modern 
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Murillo is evident ; the very coat-tails of one of the connois- 
seurs and the spectacles of the other tell of surprised admi- 
ration. Truly Mr. Burgess is a student of character as well 
as Art. The scene recalls a barber's shop in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, where a certain youthful artist, named J. M. W. 
Turner, might be seen occasionally with a portfolio of sketches 
under his arm. Without exception the painter retains his love of 
Spanish scenes, as is proved by the pictures exhibited in 1876 
and each succeeding year. ' Licensing the Beggars in Spain ' 
was a remarkably original work, while ' Childhood in Eastern 
Life ' was equally so. A juvenile Moslem aristocrat is educating 
himself in ways becoming an Oriental autocrat over the elders 
that most humbly bow before him. Of the three contributions to 
the Academy of 1879, ' Zulina,' * The Student in Disgrace/ and 
' The Convent Garden/ the last was perhaps the most popular. 

The second of our engravings, ' Benighted/ was in the 
gallery of the British Institution in i860; it is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wilson, of Sheffield. The meaning of the com- 
position is not very intelligible, but it may, we presume, be 



supposed to represent two girls who, having lost their way, are 
alarmed at the sudden approach of nightfall. Sir David L. Salo- 
mons is the fortunate owner of ' Bravo, Toro ! ' and Mr. William 
Eastwood of 'The Barber's Prodigy.' Although we have only 
spoken of the pictures sent to the Royal Academy, Mr. Burgess 
also exhibited in others of the chief Art galleries. His high 
repute is so well deserved and universally acknowledged, that 
little can be said in addition to the favourable criticism we have 
always felt it our pleasure to accord to one who possesses such 
essentials to the title of a true artist. As a colourist he is 
brilliant and strong, yet without meretriciousness ; in tone and 
feeling he proves himself as capable of portraying tenderness 
as he is of drollery and humour; and most certainly the com- 
parison between John Phillip and John Burgess which is so 
frequently made is praise to each. The honour paid him three 
years ago, when he was chosen an Associate Member of the 
Royal Academy, was thoroughly well earned by one whose 
talents have for so many years proved a source of unvarying 
attraction to all lovers of Art. 



A LOUISVILLE MANSION 



LOUISVILLE has long been distinguished for its stately dwell- 
ings. In the days of slavery, wealthy Southern planters 
made their winter homes in this city, and numbers of old, notice- 
ably large mansions, liberal of portico and piazza, substantial and 



airy, now illustrate to the visitor the pretentious architecture of 
those days. 

The residence of Mr. F. D. Carley retains in modified degree 
some of the special features of this architecture. It is literally 




Library. — Residence of F. D. Car ley ^ Esq., Louisville. 



surrounded with bay-windows and piazzas, conservatories and 
balconies, all located and decorated with reference to the effect 
within as well as to the exterior view. This residence is remark- 
able for its interior arrangements and artistic treatment, and fur- 
nishes a noteworthy illustration of the growth of decorative art in 
this country. 



The arrangement of the first story, with sliding doors of ex- 
treme width, is such as to open all the rooms into one view. This 
is singularly effective, giving an extended and unexpected view to 
one who enters the front door, as if the whole house were a hall. 
The open fireplace and unique chimney-piece of our second illustra- 
tion are the principal objects to meet the eye of the incoming visi- 



